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EDITORIAL 
a next meeting of the Section will be a joint meeting with the London 


and Home Counties Branch of the Library Association, at Chaucer House, 
Malet Place, W.C.1, on Wednesday, 10th January, 1934, at 6.30 p.m. 


iat 


The meeting will take the form of a discussion on professional education. 
Mr. B. Oliph Smith (Middlesex County) will put the case for the general 
student, and will be followed by Mr. A. J. Walford, B.A., F.L.A. (Lambeth), 
with the case for the School of Librarianship. The Chairman of the Education 
Committee, Mr. F, Seymour Smith, F.L.A. (Hornsey), will remark on all 
facilities available. The President, Miss E. M. Exley, F.L.A., will be in 
the chair, and it is hoped that a very successful meeting will result from this 
important, interesting, and provocative subject. 


In accordance with the policy of showing students the best of modern 
types under working conditions, THE LIBRARY ASSISTANT has adopted two 
new founts for use in the coming year. The body type is called Perpetua, 
and the headings are in Gill Sans. Both these types were designed by Eric Gill, 
the famous sculptor and letter engraver, and they are particularly interesting 
as, unlike many of the recent type faces, they are in no way traditional. 

Perpetua was designed for book work, but the chaste design of the letters 
is so impressive that, in the larger sizes, the type is being much used for high- 
class publicity printing. Gill Sans is essentially a display type, and its cleanness 
and legibility have made it very popular in advertising. It has recently been 
adopted by the London and North-Eastern Railway for all their advertising. 
Gill is also coming to be used for catalogue work, where legibility is of para- 
mount importance, and for modernistic typography, to which it is admirably 
suited on account of its simplicity. 

The meeting on 13th December, at Messrs. Foyle’s, was fruitful in a whole 
crop of new speakers. After Mr. Fry had given us his impressions of high 
life in Bath, and given us an idea of the aristocracy which seemed faintly 
reminiscent of the old ladies in Quality street, there were the usual deep wells 
of silence. But after the ice had been broken by Mr. Thorne, the atmosphere 
warmed a little, and a very good discussion eventually emerged. It was 
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perhaps a pity that the term aristocrat was never strictly defined, but one 
gathered that, whatever an aristocrat actually is, the attitude of the public 
library is faintly hostile to him. A little sniping from the back rows, a few 
interpolations from Mr. Vale, and a new story from Mr. Gurner Jones greatly 


enlivened the proceedings. 


It is rather a pity that the Librarian of Finchley was not present on 13th 
December to give us his impressions of the aristocrats of Finchley, who seem 
to be kicking a little at the standard of culture which is being imposed, if not 
on them, on their dependents. We cull the following from our press cuttings 
without comment. It is from a report of a ratepayers’ meeting in Finchley : 

“Then speaking of books, she said she persuaded one of her maids to 
go to the library, and the maid was told that there were no books of the 
Ethel M. Dell kind and she had a book about night clubs. Mrs. 
that the maid did not like it. Mrs. 


continued 
said that she read the book, and it 








really was not the kind of book that should have been in the library. She 


lern | was not quarrelling with Ethel M. Dell, and it was better to have clean romance 


by her or any other author than the book she saw.” 


Co-operation between municipal departments is rare, and we have 


| at Leyton on a novel piece of joint publicity. In recent window displays 


at the Leyton Corporation Electricity Department Showrooms the latest 


| books available for circulation at the Central Library were made the subject 


of display, with a judicious blend of electric light fittings and apparatus, with 


' the slogan, “A good light for a good book.” Other towns might do worse 


than copy this idea. It might even be extended. In towns where the 
electricity departments do not have showrooms, might we suggest to chief 
librarians that they propose that their libraries be used for the purpose ? 


This is the time of the year when the Hon. Treasurer’s palm begins to itch. 
He asks us to remind Transitional members that subscriptions for 1934 are now 
due. It would be of great assistance if these members would remit their 
subscriptions as soon as possible. Members of the Central Association should 
send to him, but Divisional members should send direct to their Divisional 
Treasurer. 
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GENERAL LITERATURE OF 1933 
By FRANK M. GARDNER 


Baldwin, Oliver. UNBORNSON. Grayson. 10s. 6d. 

Betjeman, John. GHASTLY GOODTASTE. Chapman & Hall. 5s. 

Fleming, Peter. BRAZILIAN ADVENTURE. Cape. 12s. 6d. 

Fyfe, Hamilton. REVOLT OF WOMEN. Rich & Cowan. 8s. 6d. 

Haskell, Arnold. BLACK ON WHITE. Barker. 8s. 6d. 

Joad, C.E.M. GUIDE TO MODERN THOUGHT. Faber. 6s. 

wt “age J. M. SAILORS, STATESMEN AND OTHERS. Rich & Cowan. 
s. 


A MODERN SINBAD. Harrap. 8s. 6d. 

Raglan, Lord. THE SCIENCE OF PEACE. Methuen. 3s. 6d. 

ROUND THE TRACK. Barker. 12s. 6d. 

Sitwell, Edith. THE ENGLISH ECCENTRICS. Faber. [5s. 

Stein, Gertrude. AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ALICE B. TOKLAS. Lane. 8s. 6d. 
Stonier,G.W. GOGMAGOG. Dent. 7s. 6d. 

Street, A.G. COUNTRY DAYS. Faber. 6s. 


S I believe I have said before somewhere, there are two distinct and 
Aw critics in every librarian. There is first the librarian satisfying 

himself, and there is second the librarian trying to guide and help his 
readers. The first critic does not matter for my purpose, since whether a 
librarian reads Ethel Dell, Schopenhauer, or Virginia Woolf in his spare time 
is purely a matter between himself and God. Iam only concerned with him 
when he begins to interfere with the choice of the second critic. Out of the 
annual output of books, this second critic makes, or should make, two 
selections. The first selection is of books to be added to the library, and that 
is what is usually known in library technique as book selection. The second 
selection, and an increasingly important one, is of books which the librarian 
chooses to recommend to his readers. The first selection meets demand. 
The second attempts to create it. The first selection is made more or less 


according to set rules, and it can and should be quite objective (I am assuming of 


course that the librarian has a reasonable book fund at his disposal). But the 
second selection is more difficult. Personal predilection comes creeping in. 
Is it possible to make this selection also, to some extent, objective? Is it 
possible to lay down rules for what books shall be pushed and what shall not be 
pushed? I think it is, and have made three rules which can be applied to any 
book. The first criterion is of truth. That needs no explanation, except that 
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| half-truths should be reckoned as untruths. The second criterion I call 
| clumsily ‘‘ redressing the balance.’’ It is obvious to-day that there are many 
| events, many matters of interest which receive from the popular press no 
| attention or misleading attention. It is obvious also that mass opinion is led 


to deride or ignore many important esthetic and cultural forces, thus keeping 
the general cultural level down to the least common factor. Therefore it is 
necessary specially to recommend books which correct this tendency. The 
third category is more debatable. There is to-day a great need for a type of 
intermediate book. A type of book which is written by a person with brains, 


| and will serve to wean the public from debased standards. A type of book 


which, well written, interesting, amusing, will, however slightly, raise the 


| standard instead of lowering it. 


All the books I propose to talk about belong to one or another of these 
categories. All of them belong to the first. Examples of the second are 


| Ghastly good taste, Revolt of women, and Black on white. Examples of the third are 


| Brazilian adventure, The English eccentrics, and Country days. Other examples will 


occur to the reader. 

Most of the books I have under review have one other point in common. 
There has been, in the last few years, a curious change coming over English 
books. We are used to the changes in the novel, and we are becoming used to 
the revealing tendencies of biographers and autobiographers of the Lytton 


Strachey school. But the change now is spreading to all sorts of books. It is 


)as though English literature were gradually undoing its waistcoat buttons. 


| There is an increasing interest in personality, a change over from the objective 





| to the subjective, from the exterior to the interior. Instead of taking a subject 


and writing about it, the writer is apt to tell us less about the subject than his 


| own reactions to it. Mr. Street, for instance, writes a book about the country. 


| But it is an entirely different book about the country from what he would have 





written fifty years ago. It is something quite different, for instance, from the 
sort of book Richard Jefferies wrote. The exact difference is hard to put a 
finger on. Country days is quite as firmly rooted in the soil as Field and hedgerow, 
and Mr. Street knows and loves his mistress as well as any farmer could. Yet 
the difference is there. 

The intimate style of Mr. Street may, perhaps, be founded on his acquaint- 
ance with the microphone, but the same cannot be said of the author of A 
Modern Sinbad, who intersperses his magnificent tale of adventure with long 
recitals of his marital difficulties. These passages certainly give an air of 
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verisimilitude to an otherwise almost unbelievable story, but what writer of 
fifty years ago would have mentioned his quarrels with his wife ! 

And then there is Peter Fleming, who went to the Gran Chaco and wrote 
Brazilian adventure. He does not, however, greatly add to our knowledge of 
that country. He writes instead an amusing commentary on the sidelights of 
exploration. He tells us all the details that are usually left out of explorers’ 
records, and the result is sometimes hysterically amusing, but it is not a travel 
book as Kinglake would have understood it. Peter Fleming, by the way, is a 
writer to watch. He has the rarest gift of all in a writer—he thoroughly 
understands the technique of his job. He may never write a classic, or any- 
thing approaching a classic, but he will be as famous in ten years’ time as 
J. B. Priestley or Noel Coward. 

Another young man to watch is John Betjeman, whose Ghastly good taste is 
also touched with the curious intimacy of which I have spoken. Occasionally 
Mr. Betjeman forgets himself and writes like an architect (I don’t know whether 
he is one, by the way), but mostly he is a brilliant essayist letting off rockets. 
The book is probably too clever, because the people who ought to understand it 
cannot, while the people who can understand it already believe the same as Mr. 
Betjeman. But the “ large folding picture” by another hand (?) which very 
subtly displays the road from dignity and spaciousness to ruin, confusion, and 
chaos, may prevent some people from condoning the worst excesses of 
modernism. One prays God that it will. 

Mr. Hamilton Fyfe is not, of course, a young person like Peter Fleming or 
John Betjeman. He has been at it for years. Intimate is perhaps the wrong 
word to use about a book on birth control, but Mr. Fyfe buttonholes the reader 
in a very confident way. In Revolt of women he is chiefly concerned with 
pointing out the social necessity for what is after all a purely selfish idea, and 
very well he does it too. He makes us believe that the increasing use of birth 
control is a natural remedy for a natural ill—in fact, that the world has turned 
to reason by instinct. Oliver Baldwin too talks about birth control, among 
many, many other things, in his Unborn son. I hesitated for a long while before 
including this book among my recommendations, because Oliver Baldwin is one 
of those people who boil on the slightest provocation, which has a devastating 
effect on his style. I always dislike people who write with a tear in their eye, 
and the slushy sentimentalism with which Unborn son is permeated detracted 
greatly for me from its value. What, for instance, can one say to a man who 
says the Taj Mahal is “ the most beautiful man-made thing in the world ” (I will 
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some day, I think, compile an anthology of descriptions of the Taj Mahal), or who 
begins a paragraph with, “My son, I shall write bitterly in this chapter.” Yet 
the book contains a great many nuggets of good sense, and a number of un- 
popular ideas, which well qualify it for category two. 

Also of social importance are Lord Raglan’s Science of peace and C. E. M. 
Joad’s Guide to modern thought. I include the Science of peace chiefly in the pious 
hope that librarians will recommend it to their readers as an alternative to the 
ubiquitous Cry havoc. Though it contains some ideas with which I personally 
violently disagree, it is written with both historical and ordinary sense, and 
discusses without hysteria the practical avenues to world peace. Mr. Joad is 
not, of course, everyone’s meat. Though the Guide to modern thought purports 
to be nothing more than a translation into popular language of the view-points 
of modern science on the fundamental problems, it is much more than that. 
Whatever enters Mr. Joad’s mind undergoes many mutations before it emerges 
into print, and the contents of this book are largely original thought. His 
chapter, for instance, on the effect of modern psychological theory on literature 
was probably fiercely debated in Bloomsbury. 

I have included two autobiographies in my list. One, The Autobiography of 
Alice B. Toklas, is to my mind the most important book of the year, because it 
may change the tide of opinion on an author who has been sadly misjudged. 
The usual attitude towards Gertrude Stein in the past may be summed up in a 
paragraph from this book: “. . . Many newspapers had taken up the amusement 
of imitating Gertrude Stein and making fun of it . . ."—and the attitude of 
Gertrude Stein towards the public may be quoted as “ Gertrude Stein suddenly 
one day wrote a letter . . . and said to him that the real Gertrude Stein was in 
every way funnier than the imitations, and why did they not print the original.” 

She does not and never has cared for what people think of her, because she 
knows that her future place is secure. She has had in her lifetime an enormous 
influence in artistic and literary circles in Paris, and in those circles she is 
recognized for the genius she probably is. This autobiography may make more 
people realize the fact. They should realize it if only by its style, for this book 
is an exciting example of what can be done with the English language. It is 
written in the kind of writing we associate with Ernest Hemingway, only Ger- 
trude Stein is a better writer than Hemingway. It is in fact modern English, or 
rather Americo-English. It is the kind of English that may be recognized in 
the future as starting a new epoch in Americo-English literature. Each sen- 
tence clicks up against the next with the precision of a gauge block, and as one 
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reads, one becomes conscious, not only of the rhythm of the sentences, but also 
of the internal rhythm of each part of a sentence. For instance : 

“ He came to the house about 10 o’clock in the morning, and he stayed, he 
stayed for lunch, he stayed all afternoon, he stayed for dinner, and he stayed 
until about 10 o’clock at night and then all of a sudden he announced that his 
wife was enceinte and then with great bitterness, and I, I am too young to be a 
father.” 

Try splitting that sentence up into separate sentences or into different 
clauses and see what happens to it. 

The other autobiography, Sailors, statesmen and others, | include, not for its 
style, but for its content. Though its style is well enough, with no attempts to 
make it do more than it is fitted for. Lieutenant-Commander Kenworthy has 
had an interesting life, and can tell a private story about most of the public 
history of the last twenty years. He has never, perhaps, occupied the centre of 
the stage, but he has been everything else, from juvenile lead to prompter. The 
most interesting part of the book is probably the last fifty pages, which very 
effectively removes the Union Jack from the scaffolding supporting our present 
government. 

My last four books will not string on the tenuous thread which has held 
together this article. 1 must mention Edith Sitwell’s English eccentrics as an 
example of my category three, though my pleasure in this book was mixed with 
sorrow. It is always a pity when an original artist goes to the British Museum, 
However delightful the material Miss Sitwell brings away, the British Museum 
was not meant for her, but for those who have not the gifts to do anything 
better. 

In mentioning Gog Magog I am perhaps impinging on another essay else- 
where in these pages, but I cannot refrain from admiring what seemed to me 
some of the best critical work of the year. A long essay on modernism written 
in a series of short stinging paragraphs, which give the effect of long probing 
fingers diagnosing the sickness of the modern mind ; a short essay on Swinburne 
which compensates for the absurd attacks that have been made on that poet 
recently, and two very acute studies of Wyndham Lewis and T. S. Eliot. 

Round the track is a book which probably not many people came across. It 
is a quite sober account of the mix-up of politics, finance, and graft in modern 
America, particularly after the Great War. It does not condemn, except by 
implication, and the reader will very often fail to grasp what is implied at the 
first reading, since the anonymous author is a great believer in the art of meiosis, 
8 
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| Taken as a whole, however, it is a tremendous indictment. As a companion 





volume to this, though it I do not include it in my list of chosen books, I would 





mention Upton Sinclair presents William Fox, which goes into greater detail. 

And lastly, Black on white. An exquisite kind of anthology this. A 
collection of fifty drawings by modern artists, beautifully reproduced and 
| printed. As an example of book value alone this book deserves recommenda- 
‘tion, Fifty drawings for 8s. 6d. Twopence a drawing, and each one a well- 
mt — nigh perfect reproduction. This is the kind of book over which I gloat and 
gloat and gloat. I hope it will not be allowed to suffer from that asinine ban 
its fF “not suitable for a lending library.” It is cheap enough to be replaced when it 
to ff gets dirty, and it will do more to convert the general public to an appreciation of 
1as F good art than all the Days in the National Gallery, and Peeps at the Louvre, 
lic | with their cruelly diminished illustrations. The only way to learn about art is 







of of course by looking at pictures, but given the necessity of reproductions, 


he drawings are better mentors than half-tones. 

i _ 

iQ HE DRAMA AND POETRY IN 1933 
an By W. B. STEVENSON 

ith 


Aldington, Richard. COLLECTED POEMS. Allen & Unwin. 5s. 

m. — Auden, W.H. THE DANCE OF DEATH. Faber. 2s. 6d. 

Auden, W.H. POEMS. New Edition. Faber. 5s. 

Bottomley, Gordon. THE ACTS OF ST. PETER. Constable. 2s. 6d. 

| Bridie, James. A SLEEPING CLERGYMAN. Constable. 2s. 6d. 

Campbell, Roy. FLOWERING REEDS. Boriswood. 5s. 

| Cocteau, Jean. ORPHEE. O.U.P. 7s. 6d. 

| Crane, Hart. COLLECTED POEMS. N.Y. Liveright. $3.50. 

De la Mare, Walter. THE FLEETING. Constable. 7s. 6d. 

Dickinson, Emily. COLLECTED POEMS. Secker. 15s. 

_ eg THE USE OF POETRY AND THE USES OF CRITICISM. Faber. 
s. 6d. 








Faulkner, William. A GREEN BOUGH. N.Y. Harrison Smith. $2.50. 
Graves, Robert. POEMS. Barker. 6s. 

It Lawrence, D. H. LAST POEMS. Secker. 10s. 6d. 

rm § Lawrence,D.H. PLAYS. Secker. 7s. 6d. 

b Lewis, C. Day. THEMAGNETIC MOUNTAIN. Hogarth. 3s. 6d. 

Y F Lewis, Wyndham. ONE WAY SONG. Faber. 7s. 6d. 
he Lucas, F.L., Ed. CRABBE: ROSSETTI. C.U.P. 3s. 6d. 

i Macleish, Archibald. CONQUISTADOR. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 
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Madach, Imre. THE TRAGEDY OF MAN. Hogarth. 6s. 
Maugham, W.S. SHEPPEY. Heinemann. 5s. 

Monro, Alida, Ed. RECENT POETRY. Howe. 5s. 

Montgomerie, William. VIA. Boriswood. 5s. 

Nichols, Beverley. FAILURES. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

O’Casey, Sean. WITHIN THE GATES. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 

Pound, Ezra, Ed. ACTIVE ANTHOLOGY. Faber. 7s. 6d. 

Pound, Ezra. A DRAFT OF XXX CANTOS. Faber. 7s. 6d. 

Rice, Elmer. WE, THE PEOPLE. N.Y. Coward MacCann. $2.50. 
Sangster, Alfred. THE BRONTES. Constable. 2s. 6d. 

Shairp, Mordaunt. THE GREEN BAY TREE. Allen & Unwin. 3s. 6d. 
Spender, Stephen. POEMS. Faber. 5s. 

Yeats, W.B. THE WINDING STAIR. Macmillan. 6s. 


plays published this year, and endless volumes of poetry. The poetry 
has been of a higher standard than usual ; the plays have many of them 
died on the stage shortly after being printed, and half of the books have been 
of the bread-and-butter type that every librarian will add to stock. These 
last have not been noticed. I have tried to make my principles of selection 


ET me say at once this is a selection. There have been innumerable 


those of distinction, originality, or promise. 

I confess that when I read in the preface to Madach’s Tragedy of man 
that it was written after the author’s wife had left him, I was prepared to jeer. 
But no: this play, a classic in Hungary, commands respect. The theme is a 
vast one: the struggle of man for perfection, and the denial of his ambition 
through the ages. Moving in scene from one European city to another, with 
an action covering thousands of years, the play is of great conception. The 
translation is good, though at times it seems too literal. In Elmer Rice’s 
We, the people, we have a tragedy of our own times. Rice takes two families 
during the depression: shows the struggle for employment, for education, 
and for mere existence : despair, and the rebellion of the younger generation ; 
and the final disaster in the execution of a boy for a political crime he did not 
commit. A play of facts, and a good one. 

Contrasted with these is Sean O’Casey’s Within the gates. In this London 
park are gathered, not only London types, but all humanity with its sins and 
sorrows, and its brief joys. The play is dominated by the ghostly chorus of 
“down-and-outs ” with their cry— 

“ We’ve but a sigh for a song, and a deep sigh for a drum-beat ” ; 
the cumulative effect of which is moving enough in reading, but would be 
10 
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terrific in performance. I wish Mr. O’ Casey would not attempt to tran- 


_ scribe Cockney dialect : yet the play is the work of a man with a genius for the 


theatre. 

A Sleeping clergyman finds James Bridie in his best vein. A play in many 
scenes, connecting three generations, it is nevertheless unified in idea. Mr. 
Bridie has a pretty sense of humour : the feckless Cameron generations are 
well contrasted with the bourgeois dullness of the Todd-Walkers; the play 


| is full of ideas, and the characters are flesh and blood. The title still puzzles 


me: another example of Mr. Bridie’s humour, perhaps ? 

The Green bay tree was a “well-made” play, obtaining its effects subtly 
and without effort. “Dulcimer” is a real creation : even though my reading 
of the play recalled Frank Vosper’s magnificent performance in the part, 


| yet as a character he lives in the printed page. This luxurious degenerate is 


etry 


hem § 


very likeable, with his doctrine of “ choice,” and Julian, his “creation,” has 
something of all of us in him. The minor characters are little masterpieces 
of portraiture. A memorable play. 

I opened Mr. Sangster’s The Brontés fearing the worst, merely another mid- 
Victorian chronicle. Yet Mr. Sangster has made these dry bones live ; the 


compression of the main incidents of the lives of these three amazing sisters 


into the compass of a three-act play is no mean feat. Emily, Charlotte, and 


| Anne are very much alive, as are the patriarch, their father, and the dissolute 
is af 


Bramwell. A very likeable play, which deserved its success. 

I hope that Sheppey is not Mr. Maugham’s last play. Though not quite 
worthy of its predecessor, For services rendered, this story of a barber is full of 
that irony and sardonic humour so typical of its author. Sheppey’s family 


) are a scurvy crew ; ready to certify him as insane when they see his money 
: being “wasted” ; yet they are all types we know. This play was unpleasing 
tion, § 


to a public which does not like its failings exposed ; yet it was true and a 
piece of good “ theatre.” 

We are in another world with the Playsof D. H. Lawrence. Lawrence 
knew men and women, though he did not know the theatre. David is an 
impressive re-telling of a Biblical theme, but The Widowing of Mrs. Holroyd is 
the best of these three plays. Here Lawrence was at home : his colliers and 
their wives are familiar to us: here is the old marital conflict again, and 
how well stated! The last act of this play is as fine a thing as Lawrence ever 


| did, written sparely, sincerely, and fraught with tragedy. 
id be 


Orphée and The Acts of St. Peter make a curious pair, yet they both follow the 


II 
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Greek model. Cocteau’s Orphée is perverse and ultra-modern in its treatment 
of the legend: the characters and their actions are puzzling: Heartebise, 
the glazier, seems to have some esoteric significance whose meaning is denied 
to me; yet the play would undoubtedly be good in performance. “Mr. 
Bottomley’s play is simple and written in dignified verse, well suited to its 
subject and to its performance in a cathedral, yet never very vivid or alive ; 
a direct contrast to Cocteau, who is too much alive. 

W. H. Auden’s Dance of death is in play form, though classified by the 
publishers as poetry ; in it he satirizes modern politics and war propaganda 
by means of a series of stage puppets. Beverley Nichols, in two of the plays 
in Failures, has the same theme as Mr. Auden. Yet Avalanche and When the 
crash comes are failures, because Mr. Nichols tries to do too much. There 
is too much discussion, too much action, too many characters, and too much 
sincerity. Mr. Auden says in effect, “Here! drink this!” Mr. Nichols gilds 
his pill, smothers it in jam, and then solemnly tells us it is a pill. It doesn’t 
work, of course: Mr. Nichols is sincere, but diffuse ; Mr. Auden compact, 
earnest, and successful. 

From Mr. Auden we come to the younger poets, and this year we have 
had a rich harvest. In C. Day Lewis’s The Magnetic mountain we have the most 
mature work yet from the author of From feathers to iron. In these thirty-six 
poems there is both lyrical beauty and keen satire. Mr. Lewis has force and 
direction : his target is mainly the— 

“ Scavenger barons and your jackal vassals 
Your pimping press-gang, your unclean vessels 
We’ll make you swallow your words at a gulp 
And turn you back to your element, pulp” ; 
and he trounces them well and truly. This is exciting stuff to all who are 
interested in the future of poetry. 

Stephen Spender’s Poems appeared early this year, and received such 
a chorus of acclamation that it would be idle for me to add to it ; his work, 
though in many ways immature, is important and at times of great lyric power. 
In the new edition of W. H. Auden’s Poems there are few alterations from the 
1930 edition. Why the magnificent second poem is missing from this edition 
I do not know, but this book is one we cannot afford to miss, for Auden’s 
is the poetry of a new generation. His mode of expression will seem brutal 
to those accustomed to Georgian ramblings : he has the power of a racing-car, 
the same stripping to essentials. There is not one of these thirty poems that 
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does not mean something ; if poets are what Shelley claimed them to be, 
Auden is a poet. 

From America have come two exciting books: William Faulkner’s A Green 
bough and Hart Crane’s Collected poems. I had hoped more of Faulkner’s 
poetry: there are too many echoes here of the Imagists, of T. S. Eliot, and 
most curiously, of A. E. Housman ; given a setting of Kentucky or South 
Carolina, the author of The Shropshire lad would certainly have written like this : 

“When I was young and proud and gay 
And flowers in fields were thicking 
There was Tad and Ralph and Ray 
All waiting for my picking. . . .” 
Yet this is not to say that Faulkner’s poetry is not worthy of him: there is 
much in this book to delight the reader of Sanctuary or Light in August. 

Hart Crane is of different calibre. A poet almost unknown in England, he 
died in 1932. His work is original, but at times more darkly obscure than even 
The Wasteland. The series of poems written around the life of New York, entitled 
The Bridge, was his finest achievement : poetry of disillusion, and of beauty. 

To turn to Mr. De la Mare from these poets is to come into a cool room 
from blazing heat. The Fleeting is the maturest work of that quiet mind that 
has given us so much lovely poetry. Within his range he is perfect; he 
is imaginative, whimsical, even gloomy at times ; his fancy is at home in 
deep woods or describing the unseen forces of nature. His excursions into 
longer poems such as The Owl in this volume are successful : his mind and 
expression are a delight. 

The epic poem is in decay nowadays; yet Archibald Macleish in Con- 
quistador has dared to write one. Written in a curious adaptation of Dante’s 
“Terza rima,” it is a description of the conquest of Mexico : a work of power 
and breadth of conception. Mr. Macleish is an adept in description of heat, 
thirst, terror, and battle ; his verse is flexible, and though at times knotty 
and obscure, a medium well suited to his subject. 

Ezra Pound’s A Draft of XXX cantos is not a work to be dismissed light- 
heartedly in a few lines. This poem will probably be The Waste land of the 
1930s. An amazing olla podrida of erudition, slang, beauty, journalism, and 
banality, it is as worthy of mental wrestling as were those two other masterpieces 
of obscurity, The Waste land and Anna Livia Plurabelle. Personally, 1 think Mr. 
Pound is flogging a dead horse: poetry has gone in another direction to 
this ; but he has my respect. 
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Another extemporization on a personal theme is Wyndham Lewis’s One 
way song. An all-in wrestling match, this, with Lewis on one side, and all 
the literary, political, and scientific coteries on the other; and, to mix 
metaphors, Mr. Lewis wins by a short head. This is a breathless exhibition, 
and an invigorating one : Mr. Lewis’s muse dances in hobnailed boots, and 
his verse has the clatter of a machine-gun ; all his “Aunt Sallies” are not 
worth knocking down, but as an expression of “The Enemy” in his most inimical 
mood, the book is well worth reading. 

Mr. Graves’s poetry is always interesting, and Poems 1930—33 are no exception 
to this rule. His manner is unique, and many of his poems have all the 
simplicity of nursery-rhymes, combined with a wryness of humour all his own. 

“ Devilishly disturbed 
By this unready pen, 
For every word I write 
I scratch out nine or ten,” 
says Mr. Graves ; and the main ingredients of his poems are simplicity and 
economy, while beauty is never far away. 

Roy Campbell in Flowering reeds has given us a worthy successor to 
Adamastor, written so long ago as 1930. His work is quieter in tone than 
formerly, but he is still a master of creative metaphor : 

“ The lucky many of the dead 

Their suit of darkness fits them tight, 

Buttoned with stars from head to foot 

They wear the uniform of night.” 
Who but Mr. Campbell could have written this? Many of the poems in 
this book are of Mr. Campbell’s best. I liked especially “Choosing a mast” and 
“The Gum trees.” My only complaint is that there is not more : twenty-five 
poems in three years are all too few. 

Mr. William Montgomerie is a name new to me, yet Via is the work 
of a poet of promise and some achievement. He writes of life in cities 
with pity and understanding, and his sympathy with the “slaves who wrestle 
to be free” is implicit in all his work. A poet to look forward to. 

The latest of Mr. Aldington’s Collected poems are ten years old, yet they 
do not stale with time. His manner of writing has altered in recent years, 
yet the “Images of war” are as fine as anything he has written, and are fit com- 
panions to the work of Owen, Sassoon and Read. The love-poems are sincere 
and beautiful : this is a book for all who admire Aldington’s other work. 
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Mr. Yeats’s new volume of poetry convinces us again of his genius. To 
change completely one’s poetic vocabulary, and to produce poems of lasting 
beauty in two different styles is an amazing feat. In The Winding stair Yeats 
is at the summit of his power : the verse is austere and full of beauty. Turning 
to Lawrence’s Last poems, with its able introduction by Richard Aldington, we 
are again confronted with an amazing personal triumph. Though much of 
this work would have been better left in manuscript (many of the poems 


| are mere outbursts of irritation), yet no one but Lawrence could have produced 


it. “The Ship of death” is a thing of haunting loveliness, a proof, if one were 


| needed, that Lawrence was as great in verse as he was in prose. But we 


will read this book mainly because of Lawrence the man, for his genius and 
the power of his personality. 
“ This is my letter to the world 
That never wrote to me” 
is the dedicatory poem in Emily Dickinson’s Collected poems. She remains 
unique : women of genius are still very rare ; living alone as she did, she 
wrote because she had to, simply, without affectation, beautifully. Few women 


| have been closer to the heart of nature : her expression was intensely personal : 
_ sometimes warm, familiar, throbbing with life ; sometimes bleak and strange, 


even perverse. There are things in this volume that are comparable to few 


| other poets, excepting perhaps Mr. Davies : 


“Dear March, come in! 
How glad I am! 
I looked for you before. 
Put down your hat— 
You must have walked— 
How out of breath you are!” 


| the naiveté and candour of this takes one’s breath away: we are compelled 


to accept it. 

There have been many anthologies this year, but only some half-dozen 
have been necessary. Mrs. Monro’s Recent poetry 1923—33 is a successor to the 
volumes of Georgian verse so familiar to us: much of the poetry has appeared 


| elsewhere, however. But the book is good value and of convenient size. 


Mr. Bullett’s English galaxy is emphatically an anthology worth making : 


| a perfect collection of lyrics. Hundreds of these have never appeared before 
_ in an anthology: many of them are familiar ; but there are few one could 
| wish away, and fewer one misses. Incidentally, this is very good value for 
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our money: 476 lyrics for 7s. 6d. ! This book will be an unending delight 
to those who are not afraid of having their poetry chosen for them; and 
when Mr. Bullett is the guide, who can demur ? 

Active anthology, edited by Ezra Pound, is not for those who take poetry 
lightly. In a forceful preface, Mr. Pound explains his object : to introduce 
the work of writers in whose verse activity “appears (or still appears) to be 
taking place.” Consequently many of the names are strange to us. The work 
of these writers is mainly experimental, yet a great deal is successful. | 
enjoyed Louis Aragon’s “The Red front” and D. G. Bridson’s contribution, 
together with the extract from E. E. Cummings’s Eimi, a vastly entertaining 
tour of Soviet Russia. Marianne Moore and George Oppen provide a great 
deal of puzzlement, while Mr. Eliot and Mr. Pound himself contribute. 
This, too, was an anthology worth making, for it is only with constant revision 
and experiment that poetry can live. 

Two new volumes of the “Poets in brief” series have appeared under the 
editorship of Mr. F. L. Lucas. In these selections from Crabbe and Rossetti, 
we have examples of what good editorship can do. The ordinary reader 
has neither time nor inclination to voyage through stony wastes of pedestrian 
verse to an oasis of poetry : Mr. Lucas does the job for him, and even Crabbe 
becomes palatable, something I never dreamed of. These are sturdy and 
attractive little books, cheap, but not cheaply produced. 

More varied volumes of criticism than Housman’s Name and nature of poetry 
and T. S. Eliot’s Use of poetry and uses of criticism can scarcely be imagined. 
Housman with his simplicity and familiar style ; Eliot with his analytical 
mind, his immense erudition, and his occasional dogmas. But this year would 
be important for these two volumes alone. Housman’s description of how 
his poetry came to be written is valuable to us, for he is without doubt 
among the great. Mr. Eliot has given us a subtle analysis of the poetic genius, 
a book that will become part of the great corpus of poetic criticism ranging 
from Sidney’s Apologie for poetrie to the present day. 

A word in conclusion on book-production, which is of a high standard 
this year. I single out for mention: Active anthology in its sans-serif type ; 
Auden, Pound, and Wyndham Lewis’s books, all swaggering bravely in bodoni; 
The English galaxy, quiet, distinguished, and neatly bound ; the Poems of Emily 
Dickinson, completely in tune with its subject-matter, and the Poets in brief, 
cheap, but worthy of the Cambridge University Press. 
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SOME CHILDREN’S BOOKS OF 1933 
By DORIS CALLANDER 


Baker, Margaret and Mary. CAT'S CRADLES FOR HIS MAJESTY. Blackwell. 
3s. 6d. 


Bennett, Rodney. LET'SDOAPLAY! Nelson. 3s. 6d. 

Bowen, Olwen. TADDY TADPOLE. Nelson. 2s. 6d. 

De la Mare, Walter. THELORDFISH. Cape. 10s. 6d. 

Gail,O. W. ROMPING THROUGH PHYSICS. Routledge. 4s. 6d. 
Hartman, Gertrude. THE WORLD WELIVEIN. Routledge. 6s. 


Housman, Laurence, and C. H. K. Marten. THE LONG JOURNEY. Blackwell. 
7s. 6d. 


llin, M. 100,000 WHYS. Routledge. 3s. 6d. 

Kastner, Erich. THE35THOFMAY. Cape. 6s. 

Lewis, C.D. DICK WILLOUGHBY. Tales of Action Il. Blackwell. 3s. 6d. 
Lindsay, Philip. KNIGHTS AT BAY. TalesofAction!. Blackwell. 3s. 6d. 
Lofting, Hugh. DR.DOLITTLE’S RETURN. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

Lynn, Michael, Fd. NUMBER II JOY STREET. Blackwell. 6s. 

Ransome, Arthur. WINTERHOLIDAY. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

Strong,L.A.G. KINGRICHARD’SLAND. Dent. 5s. 

Studey,E.F. POLLYCON. Blackwell. 3s. 6d. 

Van Loon, H. HOME OF MANKIND. Harrap. 12s. 6d. 

Williams-Ellis, Amabel. FAIRIES AND ENCHANTERS. Nelson. 7s. 6d. 
Wilson, R.N.D. EARLY MAN. Shown tothe Children. Jack. 3s. 6d. 


R. GERALD BULLETT, writing in the Week-end review, some time 
Me deplored the popular belief that writing books for children is an 

art. Iam inclined to agree with him. After all, Mr. Bullett himself 
wrote The Spanish caravel. The writing of children’s books is, in fact, largely 
a synthetic art, which accounts for the inordinate badness of most juvenile 
literature. One of the canons of this synthetic art is that books for children 
must be about children. This convention must at once destroy the artistic 
value of any book which embodies it. And it must also destroy the real 
interest of the book for its readers. If a book is about children, it must, 
if it does not abandon altogether any pretence at plausibility, describe more 
or less faithfully the everyday doings of children. Children lead stereotyped 
lives, and a faithful account of their doings must inevitably be a bore. The 
conventional writer must then, if he is to avoid boredom, descend to the 
wildest exaggeration and, in so doing, forsake any pretence at artistry. He 
does so unnecessarily in my opinion. In my experience, children are at least 
as interested in the affairs of normal adults as they are in the exploits of 
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the impossible brats who bound through the pages of the average juvenile 
thriller. It is a pity that more publishers have not discovered this elementary 
piece of child psychology. Perhaps some of them are realizing it more, for 
there is a noticeable increase this year in really good books for children. 
On the other hand, there may be something in the fact, which I had recently 
from a bookseller, that it has become appreciably more difficult to sell 
juvenile rubbish since the L.C.C. and many Sunday schools stopped giving 
books as prizes. Even so, this drop in sales of inferior books may be due 
to the fact that our wonderful press, having safely enshrined Charles Dickens 
(complete with solid oak bookcase) in the homes of England, are now of their 
generosity equipping every British child with a stupendous encyclopedia 
which apparently makes the Britannica look like Pear’s annual. 

Coming to the horses, the palm must be awarded to Mr. Jonathan Cape 
for the best books of the year. He has prevailed on Hugh Lofting to bring 
back Dr. Dolittle safely to earth ; he has published some entrancing fairy- 
tales by Walter De la Mare, and through him we are again able to pay tribute 
to the genius of Arthur Ransome and Erich Kastner. I wish that Mr. Cape 
could see his way to help juvenile librarians by publishing his junior list at 
more reasonable prices. It is true that he issues cheap editions as soon as 
possible, but libraries want Hugh Lofting in quantities as soon as his books 
are published, and six copies of a Dolittle book at 7s. 6d. each is too often an 
impossible dream. 

Mr. Basil Blackwell has introduced a new series, “ Tales of action,” the first 
two items being by writers of repute. I think that this series, if it is success- 
ful, may be the means of bringing the historical adventure story into its own 
again. The popularity of Henty is quite definitely declining, and who is there 
to take his place? Perhaps Mr. Blackwell can discover his successor, We 
shall be in his debt if he can, and even more so if he can find a really good 
writer to cover the Great War period for children. There are a number of 
“ established writers ” who have written too many books about the War, but 
we have still to wait for books which, while they satisfy boys, are not the 
prelude to a lifetime of reading Sidney Horler. In Number 11 Joy Street, Mr. 
Blackwell has performed his annual feat of publishing the very best, in fact 
the only, children’s annual. Number 11 is as delightful as its ten predecessors. 
I would only offer two suggestions. 1 am sure that it would be worth while 
to issue reprints of the first two volumes in the series, if only for the library 
market. And I do beg Mr. Blackwell to remember that there is a definite 
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limit to a child’s power to resist temptation. By tipping in the coloured 
illustrations to Number 11 Joy Street he goes well beyond that limit. He will 
earn the gratitude of all children’s librarians if he will have these illustrations 
pasted right down to the page in Number 12. 

A new Baker book, Cat’s cradles for His Majesty, has appeared in the now 
familiar orange and black. It is as delightful as its predecessors. 

Laurence Housman and C. H. K. Marten have jointly produced a wonderful 
story book called The Long journey. In it are stories from distant lands and 
of every age, printed in an exceedingly clear and easy-to-read type. A book 
on no account to be overlooked. 

The eight—nine-year-olds have again been fortunate. Olwen Bowen, now 
an established favourite, has given them Taddy tadpole. These easily read 
animal fairy books are ideal for the very young. They are the forerunners 
of Lofting and Kipling, and are genuinely artistic. 

While no children’s librarian can be satisfied with the major part of 
the year’s juvenile fiction, nobody will cavil at the non-fiction, for there 
have been some notable books in 1933. No children’s library should be 
without Pollycon, and librarians should be at some pains to see that its excellent 
preface is not overlooked. Most people will agree with Stephen King-Hall 
that, as a guide to political economy, Pollycon is sometimes unsound, but 
it is to be welcomed as a new kind of “curiosity book” for children. It 
might be possible to use this book as the starting-point of a course of really 
productive reading. 

Rodney Bennett’s Let’s do a play! is, if not the first book of its kind, certainly 
one of the best. Not only does it contain plays, but also everything about plays. 
It will delight the heart of every youthful actress, and will be most useful in 
those really modern children’s libraries, whose readers present at least one 
play a year. 

Amabel Williams-Ellis has put on a new guise. She has, in the past, 
achieved fame as the most sympathetic and sensible writer of books about sex 
for children that we know. She gave us a useful book about careers, and now 
she gives us yet another pleasant surprise in her collection of old English fairy- 
tales. Hers is the type of fairy book that one hears pronounced to be 
“ gorgeous ” by fairy-tale fans. 

A fourteenth-century historical story called King Richard’s land has made its 
appearance. It is particularly welcome, because it comes from the pen of 
L. A. G, Strong. So far as I know, Mr. Strong is a newcomer in the field of 
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juvenile fiction. This story of the Peasants’ Revolt should secure his popu- 
larity in children’s libraries. 

The highest compliment I can pay R. N. D. Wilson’s Early man is that it is 
a worthy addition to the ‘‘ Shown ”’ series. This particular series is the very 
best of its kind that I know. The books are absurdly cheap ; they are admirably 
produced in a way that appeals to any intelligent child. There are not many 
non-fiction books worthy of duplication in a children’s library, but this series 
is an outstanding exception. 

1932 was significant for the appearance of M. Ilin’s Black on white and 
What time is it? This year we have 100,000 whys. _Instead of the celebrated 
picture of the interior of a room, complete with glaring faults, so often pro- 
duced in encyclopedias, with the caption “ What is wrong with this room ?” 
M. llin takes the reader on a trip round a room and answers the whys and where- 
fores of its contents. There is an uncomfortable passage about washing 
properly. It would be interesting to know what percentage of juvenile 
borrowers skip on to the next topic. Nevertheless, the book contains a vast 
quantity of information, and should result in an appreciable saving of grey 
hairs. 

Romping through physics, by Otto Gail, is an excellent “curiosity book ” 
which should be in every children’s library, and perhaps in most adult libraries. 
It explains the elementary laws of physics in a new and sensible way—by 
describing first an everyday phenomenon, and then elucidating its causes in 
terms of physics. Excellent as this book is, it is only fair to warn purchasers 
that it contains enough helpful suggestions to make an ordinary mischievous boy 
into a devil for at least three months. 

The World we live in, by Gertrude Hartman, is perhaps a little reminiscent in 
its style and appearance. There are several writers, the Quennells at their 
head, who write similar books, but there is always room for others. The 
World we live in is comprehensive, accurate, and very well illustrated, if nothing 
more. Messrs. Routledge can always be relied on to produce something 
capable and adequate, but I wish they would steal a little of Mr. Cape’s inspira- 
tion. Van Loon’s Home of mankind is an excellent example of what The World 
we live in might have been, had there been more of the Cape spirit about it. 
Like the Story of mankind, Herr Van Loon’s sequel is already well on its way to 
achieving the status of a modern classic. 

If all the juvenile books of 1933 were as good as those I have mentioned, this 
would be a better world, It is perhaps significant that, each year, the out- 
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standing juvenile books come from publishers who do not make a feature of 
their junior list. How long will it be before those who are recognized as the 
leading publishers of “juveniles” (horrible word !) abandon mass production 
and give us each year fewer books of greater distinction ? 


THE DIVISIONS 


MIDLAND DIVISION 


EST Midlands librarians visited Selly Oak Colleges Library, 

\X | Birmingham, on the evening of Wednesday, 15th November, 1933, 

the occasion being a joint meeting of the Birmingham and District 

Branch of the Library Association and the Midland Division of the Association 
of Assistant Librarians Section with the students of the Colleges. 

Before the librarians and the students met, the former were shown over 
the Library by Mr. G. Woledge, B.A., the Librarian, who gave an extremely 
interesting account of the growth and scope of the library. The visitors 
paid particular attention to the recently published first volume of the scholarly 
catalogue of the great Mingana Collection of Eastern Christian manuscripts, 
prepared by Dr. Mingana himself, which was displayed. Refreshments 
followed, and a hearty welcome to the library was extended by Professor J. C. 
Kydd, M.A., Chairman of the Colleges Library Committee. The party 
then moved to the George Cadbury Memorial Hall, where they were joined by 
a group of students of the Colleges. 

Mr. H. M. Cashmore, F.L.A. (City Librarian, Birmingham), took the 
chair and, in congratulating Mr. J. H. Davies, F.L.A., on his appointment 
to the post of Chief Assistant in the Paddington Public Libraries, paid a warm 
tribute to the work done by Mr. Davies in Birmingham, both as a member 
of the staff of the Birmingham Public Libraries and as an enthusiastic Honorary 
Secretary of the Midland Division of the Association of Assistant Librarians. 

The meeting then proceeded to debate the motion, ‘‘ That compared with 
other cultural influences of our time, the Public Library is failing to fulfil its 
true function.’’ In opening for the affirmative, Mr. W. C. Hornby (Fircroft 
College) made what was, from a debating point of view, a clever attack on 
the public library, without throwing much light on the alleged superiority 
of ‘‘ other cultural influences.’’ In thus meeting his opponents the librarians 
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on their own ground, Mr. Hornby presented Mr. F. J. Patrick (Deputy City 
Librarian, Birmingham), who opened for the negative, with a tactical advantage 
of which he made good use. He was obviously better equipped to rebut 
charges of inefficiency against libraries and reinforce his case with an outline 
of what they are actually doing, than to level charges against formal education, 
broadcasting, the press, the theatre, and other cultural influences. 

Mr. T. B. Phillips (Kingsmead College), in supporting the affirmative, 
produced a thoughtful procession of activities which he considered libraries 
should, but do not, pursue, only to be informed by Mr. A. D. Roberts (Bir- 
mingham Public Libraries) that most of them have been efficiently performed 
by librarians for generations past, while the remainder, for reasons duly given, 
were definitely undesirable. 

A lively discussion followed and, on the motion being put to the meeting, 
it was lost by a large majority. It is only right to record that the preponder- 
ance of librarians in the audience was largely responsible for the size of the 
majority. 

The proceedings closed with expressions of thanks to Mr. Woledge, 
Professor Kydd, the Senatus of the Colleges, and the principal speakers. Of 
the threescore or more persons present, the students certainly gained in- 
formation as to the activities of libraries and the librarians were enabled to 
examine their own institutions from the viewpoint of their critics. 


NORTH-EAST DIVISION 


Under the chairmanship of Mr. J. S. Swan, a meeting of the Division 
was held at Darlington on Wednesday, 15th November, 1933. 

The members, who numbered 72, assembled at the library, where they 
were received by the Chairman of the Public Library Committee, Councillor 
Hardwick. 

Extensive alterations and additions have been recently made to the building, 
which now places it in the foremost rank of libraries. Darlington can claim 
a library second to none for a town of its dimensions. Naturally, a detailed 
and critical examination was carried out to the complete satisfaction of all 
concerned. 

By invitation of the Chief Librarian, Mr. F. Dallimore, F.L.A., the mem- 
bers were his guests at tea. Afterwards, His Worship the Mayor expressed 
his pleasure to address a few words to the assembly, incidentally mentioning 
that this was his first public function since his election. A unique item on the 
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| programme was to be present at the ‘‘ Story Hour’’ given in the Juvenile 
| prog P ry g 


library. The children of Darlington are extremely fortunate in having 
such a beautiful department. One can only express the pious hope that they 
fully appreciate what has been done for their comfort and well-being. 

At the evening session, Miss E. Daniels, Children’s Librarian, Darlington, 
delivered an address, ‘‘ Common sense and the children’s library.’’ The 
subject was ably dealt with, and Miss Daniels is to be congratulated on her effort. 
A paper, purposely written to be provocative, was contributed by Mr. R. N. A. 
Miller, F.L.A., Newcastle-upon-Tyne, on ‘‘ Some thoughts on the regional 
At the outset, Mr. Miller stated that he had deliberately refrained 
”” of the matter. He 


” 


scheme. 
from reading recent articles on the “‘ Pros and Cons 


added that any statements he made were intended to create discussion, and he 


trusted that he would accomplish his ultimate desire. This proved to be the 


‘ ’ 


‘maiden ’’ speeches. Both of 
the papers were well thought out, and it is the Division’s pleasure to place on 
record its thanks to the authors. 


The meeting concluded at 8.25 with votes of thanks, given by the Chairman, 


| to Mr. Dallimore, Miss Marsh, and the Darlington Staff for the excellent 


arrangements successfully carried out. 
Nominations for Officers and Committee should reach the Hon. Secretary 
not later than 15th January, 1934. 


NORTH-WEST DIVISION 
LIVERPOOL AND District BRANCH 


Continuing our ‘‘ Peeps at Great Industries ’’ series, members of the above 
Branch visited the Lune Laundry, Liverpool, on Friday, 17th November. 
Gentlemen were thus afforded an opportunity of seeing how the saw-edge is 
put on collars. 

After inspecting this most up-to-date establishment, members were 
entertained to afternoon tea by the Management. The party then proceeded 
to the Reference Library, where, by kind permission of Mr. J. F. Smith, 
Deputy Chief Librarian, the evening session took place. 

This consisted of a paper by Miss E. B. Saxton, M.A., entitled ‘‘ The 
Manuscript collection of the Liverpool Reference Library,’ illustrated by an 


| exhibition of the manuscripts in question. 


To fortify the audience, light refreshments were served. This pre- 
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caution proved to be unnecessary, however, as the paper belied its somewhat 
formidable title. Those members who partook of two lots of refreshments had 
cause to congratulate themselves on their ability to spot a good programme 
when they saw one. 


NEW MEMBERS 


DWARD A. BAKER (National Central Library); Miss N. Brown, 
Bsr D. Budge (Devon County) ; Miss P. M. Juniper (W. Norwood) ; 
Charles F, Kirby (Earlsfield); Alfred Myers (Mile End); David Rae 
(Lambeth) ; F. C. Rose (Eltham); Miss M. A. Walker (Westminster). 
Midland Division.—Joan A. Hardstaff (Derby County). 
North-Western Division.—J. H. Biggs (Colne); P. Chadwick (Rochdale) ; 
Miss H. Needham (Stockport). 
South-Eastern Division.—Miss M. E. Barty (Deal). 
South-Western Division.—Miss E. D. Farnley (Portsmouth). 
Yorkshire Division.—A. E. Sanderson (Leeds). 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


S noted in the November Assistant, the periods of the courses are 
being altered as from 1st January, 1934. Full particulars of the new 
courses are now as follows: 


Courses, SUBJECTS AND FEEs 


The Correspondence Courses comprise ten monthly lessons, consisting 
of a prescribed selection of technical reading, hints and advice on study and 
practical work, and questions or subjects for essays upon which the Tutor 
will write comments or corrections. 

Courses, in all sections, are arranged each season to run from April to 
May of the following year, and from November to December of the following 
year. 
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The Library Assistant 


The subjects treated, and the respective fees for each section, are as set 
out below: 

Elementary Section.—The course covers the whole of the Library Associa- 
tion requirements for this section.‘ Fee, {1 us. 6d. 

Intermediate Section.—Part 1, Library Classification; Part 2, Library Cata- 
loguing. Total inclusive fee, {2 2s. od. Either section may, however, 
be taken separately for a fee of {1 5s. od. 

Final Section.—Part 1, English Literary History or Literary History of 
Science or Literary History of Economics and Commerce. Fee, {1 us. 6d. 
Part 2, Bibliography and Book Selection and Historical or Bibliography Indexing 
and Abstracting. Fee, £2 2s. od. Important.—Students wishing to take 
Indexing and Abstracting must give one month’s notice before the usual 
closing date. This alternative subject will only be arranged if a sufficient 
number of students apply. Part 3, Advanced Library Administration, in- 
cluding either of the specialized alternatives. Fee, {2 2s. od. 

Any person not a member of the Association may take the above courses, but at 
double the above-mentioned fees. 


APPLICATIONS 


Students wishing to enter for any course must apply for a form of 
entry to Mr. S. W. Martin, Carnegie Library, Herne Hill Road, London, S.E.24. 
Applications must reach the above before 20th March and 20th October for 
the April and November courses respectively. After these dates no applications 
will be considered. 

Note.—No student will receive any part of a course until at least one week 
after the closing dates for applications. 








LIBRARY BOOK 

Ae Ms HALDANE svrety *co- 
Public Libraries and County Libraries Supplied 
Promptly with New Books and Remainders 

4 CARLTON STREET, LOWER REGENT STREET, LONDON 
Telephone and Telegraphic Address : 6885 LONDON 
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A.A.L. PUBLICATIONS 





THE LIBRARY ASSISTANT. 10/6 p.a. 
post free 


HEWITT: Summary of library law. 2/2 
(1/8 to members) post free 


SAYERS: Annotation in catalogues. 8d. 
post free 


SAYERS: Grammar of classification. 8d. 
post free | 


THORNE : First steps in library routine. 
8d. post free 


SMITH (Ed.): Report on hours, salaries, 
and conditions. 2/2 (|/8 to members) 
post free F 





Order from: S. W. MARTIN, Carnegie 
Library, Herne Hill Road, S.E.24 
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